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Statement of purpose 


Taking stock of the universe of positions and goals that 
constitutes leftist politics today, we are left with the 
disquieting suspicion that a deep commonality underlies 
the apparent variety: What exists today is built upon the 
desiccated remains of what was once possible. 

In order to make sense of the present, we find it 
necessary to disentangle the vast accumulation of posi- 
tions on the Left and to evaluate their saliency for the 
possible reconstitution of emancipatory politics in the 
present. Doing this implies a reconsideration of what is 
meant by the Left. 

Our task begins from what we see as the general 
disenchantment with the present state of progressive 
politics. We feel that this disenchantment cannot be cast 
off by sheer will, by simply "carrying on the fight,” but 
must be addressed and itself made an object of critique. 
Thus we begin with what immediately confronts us. 

The Platypus Review is motivated by its sense that the 
Left is disoriented. We seek to be a forum among a va- 
riety of tendencies and approaches on the Left—not out 
of aconcern with inclusion for its own sake, but rather 
to provoke disagreement and to open shared goals as 
sites of contestation. In this way, the recriminations and 
accusations arising from political disputes of the past 
may be harnessed to the project of clarifying the object 
of leftist critique. 

The Platypus Review hopes to create and sustain a 
space for interrogating and clarifying positions and orien- 
tations currently represented on the Left, a space in which 
questions may be raised and discussions pursued that 
would not otherwise take place. As long as submissions 
exhibit a genuine commitment to this project, all kinds of 
content will be considered for publication. 


Submission guidelines 

Articles will typically range in length from 750-4,500 
words, but longer pieces will be considered. Please 
send article submissions and inquiries about this pro- 
jectto: review_editorfaplatypus1917.org. All submissions 
should conform to the Chicago Manual of Style. 


The Platypus Review is funded by: 

The University of Chicago Student Government 
Dalhousie Student Union 

Loyola University of Chicago 

School of the Art Institute of Chicago Student Government 
The New School 

New York University 

The University of Illinois at Chicago 

The Platypus Affiliated Society 


“The statements, opinions, and ideas conveyed in this program do not 


necessarily express the position of the University of Illinois at Chicago.” 
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3 The Platypus Review 


The Japanese Left 


An Interview with William Andrews 


Chris Mansour 


Zengakuren protesters in Tokyo at Chuo University before the Kanda Quartier Latin fight, 1968. 


In the spirit of the 50-year anniversary of 1968, Chris 
Mansour of the Platypus Affiliated Society interviewed 
William Andrews about the legacy ofthe New Left in 
Japan. William Andrews is a writer, translator, editor, 
and independent researcher based in Tokyo. He is 
originally from London and currently a graduate student 
at Sophia University. He published a book in 2016 entitled 
Dissenting Japan: A History of Japanese Radicals and 
Counterculture, From 1945 to Fukushima, followed 

in 2018 by The Japanese Red Army: A Short History, 
which was published in German. Andrews also runs 

a blog called Throw Out Your Books, which chronicles 
and documents some of the left movements that are 
currently on the ground in Japan. What follows is an edited 
transcript of the interview that took place in Shinjuku, 
Tokyo on October 24, 2018. 


Chris Mansour: Before we begin our discussion about 
the history of the 1960s, it might be a good idea to go 
over what got you interested in the Left. How did you 
became a participant in some of these movements, and 
what ultimately brought you to Japan to focus on the 
Left in this country? 


William Andrews: I'm originally from the UK. My 
background is not in politics, but in literature, especially 
in theater. When | first came to Japan in late 2004, 

| became interested in Japanese arts, particularly 

the avant-garde theater from the 1960s and 70s. 

And as | started digging a little more into this, | very 
quickly came across names like Shuji Terayama and 
Juro Kara. Of course these figures, who are very 
important in theater, are also general counterculture 
pioneers or leading participants at the time. That very 
quickly intersects with a lot ofthe protest and social 
movements from that moment, too. You can't really 
look at aspects of avant-garde art or avant-garde 
cultural movements throughout that period without 
encountering their intersection with the actual political 
movements. Hence, they dovetailed quite neatly with my 
theater interests. 

From there, | began writing articles for newspapers 
and things like that. That's also when | started crossing 
the line as well between being a so-called neutral 
observer and actually getting involved in marching for 
certain causes that | personally believed in. 


CM: So your engagement with the theater and the arts is 
what ultimately got you interested in the political history? 


WA: It was always there, kind of, in the background 
nebulously, because although | come from a literature 
background, my second love is history. | was born in the 
early 1980s, this neoliberal era, so for my generation 
there was not a clear-cut, concrete political party to 
aspire to, or at least one that had any chance of getting 
into power. In some ways, | had to look to history for that 
side of things. It was always still there, as a hobbyhorse 
or kind of side project. When | was in Japan as well, 

| was also curious about Japanese leftism and the 
Japanese far left as well as the Japanese far right, who 
are very prominent in society even today. 


CM: It does appear that there was a major socio- 
political shift in the postwar period of Japan's history, so 
perhaps you could contextualize for our readers why it 
is important to start in that moment for your research. 
Why not earlier, for instance? From the vantage point of 
the present, what is significant about the postwar period 
for the history of the Left in Japan? 


WA: Yes, in some ways the book itself covers my own 
actual journey of researching and studying things in 

the post-Fukushima aftermath. I hope for readers it 

is also a useful journey, and a logical chronology. | 

was also thinking about the prewar and fascist period 
of Japan [the Taisho and early Showa periods], which 
also experienced a lot of movements. But the problem 
is they were repressed movements, and there was 

also something called tenko. This was where many 
Communists were imprisoned and a large number of 
them renounced their commitment to Communism 
while serving time. Some of this was done in name only, 
as they quickly went back to being Communists when 
they were released after the war. But there is a certain 
element of powerlessness in the prewar period because 
they were so heavily repressed by the draconian state. 
There wasn't much they could do in actuality. 

Things really only start to develop into mass 
movements during the postwar period. In 1945, at the 
end of the War, the United States and its allies have 
defeated Japan, and you now have all those issues 
around the emperor and his responsibility. That is 
actually a debate that has not been resolved even today. 
But at least at a practical level, the Allies dismantled the 
state almost completely. The aristocracy goes and the 
emperor stops being a living god and becomes purely a 
symbol of the state. This is an incredibly important, and 
for some a very traumatic, experience. 

What the occupation overseers also do is things like 
give Japan a new constitution, which renounces war 


and also gives people proper civil rights. And they say 
that every political prisoner should be released from 
prison, labor unions should be allowed, and equal 
education provided for all. All those things we take for 
granted today were quickly given to the people of Japan 
after the War. And this led to a huge surge suddenly 

for people on the Left, worker movements, and the 
Communist movement. Quite quickly you have factories 
forming syndicates, workers organizing themselves, 
and the Communist Party making very big leaps. 

This is before the party actually renounced a militant 
revolution, which it did in the 1950s. 

As anyone who has studied the Cold War in Asia 
knows, China and North Korea emerged as new 
Communist powers in the region and very quickly the 
United States, which occupied Japan until 1952, realized 
it needed to clamp down on the growing leftist currents 
in the country. This led to a fresh wave of purges 
against Communists. The surge in the immediate 
postwar years was stopped, just at the point where it 
was building towards something significant: a general 
strike. For many looking back later, this meant that the 
revolution had failed to materialize under the Japanese 
Communist Party. 


CM: Around what years was this when the surge began? 


WA: This is the beginning of the postwar years, the very 
late 1940s. It was still during the American Occupation, 
which stopped in 1952. The American Occupation 

ends at a very significant point because the Left has 
suddenly surged with big grassroots support. The 
overall infrastructures had been purged but you had all 
this grassroots energy still lingering. And then America 
signs a peace treaty and security treaty with Japan. 

Officially the War and Occupation are over, and Japan 
takes over the government of its own country, except for 
Okinawa in the south which remains American territory 
until 1972. But then all these issues come to bear about 
the American military bases in Japan, many close to 
major cities. All this grassroots energy that had been 
building suddenly had a very clear target. So you hada 
very, very large anti-base movement during the 19505, 
which was quite successful in that it led, in the long 
run, to a greatly reduced number of bases and military 
facilities, especially near major population centers. 

You also had parliamentary parties like the 
Communist Party and Socialist Party doing well. In 
power there was the Liberal Democratic Party, which 
was basically the conservative party; the name is a 
bit of amisnomer. The LDP was toeing the American 
line during the Cold War. There is quite a sense of 
vying forces throughout the 50s. Again, the anti-base 
movement was successful in certainly mobilizing large 
numbers. On the other hand, you have the institutions, 
the establishment, which are just trying to get back to 
a status quo and get Japan back on track economically. 
The conflict between these two sides basically exploded 
in the 19508. 


CM: Was the Left in Japan primarily influenced by the 
history of Marxism during the prewar period, then? 


WA: There had been some small but significant 
anarchists in the prewar period, but the Japanese 
Communist Party was the dominant force on the Left. 
It was banned and suppressed, though, so its impact 
was minimal. But then its status as a victim boosted 
its legitimacy after the War. But its Stalinism became 
an increasing problem for leftists after the war, as 
opposition to the Soviet Union grew and people looked 
around for other options on the Left. There was a 
Trotskyist movement that had started developing in 
the 1940s. That was very instrumental in forming the 
New Left as an alternative to the Communist Party, but 
was originally quite small. So generally speaking, the 
Communist Party was the mainstream. 

Even still today actually. If you're left wing in Japan, 
you are quite possibly a member, or your organization 
is broadly aligned with them. The Communist Party, 
though, is not really what you might regard as 
Communist anymore, at least not in terms of how it 
presents itself. They come across as much more like a 
general liberal party with social democratic leanings. 
But at the time they were still very much a radical party 
in terms of the ultimate goal, and it wasn't until the 
mid-50s that they really changed, and that was really 
because of the purge conducted by the State. 

When there was this big purge, a kind of reality 
check happened. The party said, "Okay, we're going to 
fundamentally change our approach towards achieving 
our aspirations.” The real lodestone was the Emperor 
and dismantling the Emperor System, refusing to 
acknowledge the Emperor as the leader of the country. 
But they were obviously anti-war, anti-nuclear arms, 
and pro-worker party. They fundamentally shifted 
towards peaceful means, committing to parliamentary 
democratic means of achieving power rather than 
“revolution” through violence or general strikes. 

But this seemed too much like a cop-out for a lot of 
the young people at the time. The Communist Party, 


still so today but particularly atthe time, had a strong 
student movement. The students in Japan were entirely 
Communist, basically speaking. So when the JCP made 
this big change in the 505 after the purge and after a few 
fumbling attempts at guerrilla militant actions in the 
countryside, there was a very large group of the young 
activists who said, "No, we’re not having this at all.” And 
that was the traumatic schism within the party that led 
to the New Left. 


CM: When the factions started organizing in the 

50s, were these students in the younger sectors of 

the movement still organizing under the rubric of 

the Communist Party or did they start branching 

out as totally independent? Because in the late 40s, 
Zengakuren, which is the term for the umbrella student 
movements that played such a large role in the 60s 
Left, was founded around then. So, were a lot ofthem 
still active Communist Party members, or did they start 
branching out and forming other organizations? 


WA: Zengakuren was this league of student groups 
that was dominated by the Communist Party. They 
were affiliated with the Communist Party’s youth wing. 
But then when the student groups began to split away, 
within Zengakuren there were some groups who were 
still affiliated with the Communist Party and some who 
were not. This was the situation during the 50s. It all 
became a bit complicated. It was not really until the 60s 
when you could see the non-Japanese Communist party 
factions becoming more prominent. And then that of 
course means Zengakuren itself splits and is no longer 
one single league. It becomes this very fragmented 
movement, but nonetheless, it could still unite over 
certain key issues. 


CM: What were some of these key issues? Could you 
also discuss the key political issues that separate the 
history from the Old Left to the New Left in Japan? What 
actually led to a qualitative change in the Left during the 
span of just a generation? 


WA: | personally locate the birth ofthe New Left as 
being born from this schism in the 50s. The phrase itself 
is not really used until the late 60s. Some scholars, 

for example, do not talk about the "New Left” until 

after Anpo, which is the U.S.-Japan Security Treaty, 

a pinnacle issue. When the Treaty was up for renewal 

in 1960, there was this massive protest movement in 
1959-60. It involved unions, political parties, the JCP, 
the Socialist Party, and all kinds of people. Hundreds 

of thousands of people out on the streets over a 

very sustained period of time. The movement was 
successful as a landmark event—the prime minister 
resigned afterwards, although the treaty itself was 

still renewed and ratified. Nonetheless, it seemed very 
much a fundamental game changer in politics and mass 
movements in Japan. 

But then afterwards the student movement began 
to fracture and you see more of these other far left 
groups emerging from the splinters. Some of them had 
already existed before from the earlier schisms, but 
they became much more prominent and much more 
bold. Something that became obvious during the 1960 
Anpo movement was that bold street actions can get 
results. You can clash with police, which leads to actual 
headlines and spectacle. 

After Anpo was renewed in 1960, things quiet down 
for a while. There were other movements over the next 
few years but none had as much impact as Anpo. For 
example, you have the treaty that normalized relations 
between South Korea and Japan, which was heavily 
protested for various reasons. The shift then occurs 
a little later, in the second half of the 60s, when the 
campus movements start and the generation born just 
after the war was reaching adulthood. We start to see 
students protesting poor campus conditions, rising fees, 
and so on. The New Left factions had strong bases at 
the campuses, fueling the student anger with Marxist 
ideologies of imperialism and capitalism. Off-campus, 
we see large protests against U.S.-Japan relations, as 
the Anpo treaty was up for renewal again in 1970. 

And then, of course, we have the Vietnam War 
starting. Where are United States soldiers based? 
They are based in Japan before they fly off to Vietnam. 
Several movements began dovetailing at the end of 
the 60s. The composition of the movement gets a little 
chaotic in the ideologies and the causes, and certain 
groups and rallies were a mishmash in some way. 

But fundamentally they are all still very much aligned 
behind an anti-government, anti-U.S.-Japan Security 
Treaty, anti-war message. 

After all, you have Okinawa in south Japan, which is 
originally a separate culture, a different country. But 
either way it was Japanese for a long time. The island 
was still occupied by the United States; it was still 
United States territory. You could not just go there easily 
as a Japanese person. It was part ofthe war machine 
at this point. So demanding the return of Okinawa was 
a very important part of almost all the left-wing groups 
demands actually. These things all began to build up in 
the 60s until they exploded. 


CM: A lot of these discontents you speak of, such as 
imperialism, militarization, problems at the university, 
and so on, seem to be in tandem with political impulses 
that were happening internationally. With the rise of 
the New Left in other countries such as in Italy, Britain, 
France, Germany, the United States, and Latin America, 
how informed were some of the Japanese leftists by 
these other movements? Was there cross-pollination 
or communication globally? Did leftists in Japan seek 
to expand their influence beyond the shores of their 
country? 


WA: They were very informed and there were attempts 
at atrans-national and trans-regional, global 
movement. Of course this was a long time before the 
internet. Communication was much slower than it is 
today. But you can see communication through different 
groups. Famous people from around the world like 
Jane Fonda to hardcore activists were being invited to 
give talks to study groups and to local activists at rallies 
and things like that. How effective these gestures were 
is a whole other conversation. But there is definitely 

a consciousness among people that this is part of a 
global movement. 


When the people in 1968 were trying to close down 
the streets of Tokyo, they were very conscious that 
they were doing it in imitation—or emulation, let’s 
say—of what had already happened in May in Paris, 
for example. Their use of language often clearly 
referenced that moment. There was a lot of awareness 
that they were part of a broad international anti-war, 
anti-imperialist, left-wing movement. Some of the 
non-militant groups, for example Beheiren, were 
mainly anti-war, anti-Vietnam War civil society groups. 
Beheiren had chapters around the world and was using 
that network, quite cleverly, to get American deserters 
out of Japan and into neutral countries. But some of the 
more ambitious international inspirations come a little 
bit later from groups like the Red Army Faction, who 
believed in an idea of a world revolution, a world Red 
Army. That they would have to force that by fomenting 
a revolution in Japan which would ignite revolutions 
around the world. And as part of that, they believed in 
dispatching members to other parts of the globe. 


CM: As the 60s carried on and the New Left gained 
more influence and recognition, and became more 
active on the political scene, how much of their 
influence by the Communist, Socialist, and Marxist 
parties sticks around? Because | understand that 
Zengakuren did not necessarily consider itself in line 
with the Communist and the Socialist parties—they 
wanted to be autonomous from "party lines” and 
characteristics like that. 


WA: Oh yes, for sure. There are all kind of labels you 
can use. Post-Marxist, neo-Marxist, whatever you want 
to say. They are obviously still Marxists to some extent. 
But then I think they—and it still is the case now with 
most of the New Left groups that are still around— 
considered the Japanese Communist Party as an enemy 
as much so, if not more so, than the state. Likewise, 
they would accuse some of the other New Left factions 
of being the enemy as much so, if not more so, than 

the Communist Party, in this collective name-calling. 
They saw the mainstream Communists as Stalinists, as 
fascists, as allowing the imperialists to remain in power 
by accepting the status quo, and committed to this 
fraudulent democratic system that happened in Japan. 
You can see aspects of Trotskyism a lot in the Left in 
Japan, although its name is not used so much. It was 
rather often used as an insult. 


CM: Perhaps you could expand on how these in-fights 
led to the ultimate downfall of the Left throughout 

the 1970s. Additionally, the Left in Japan took part in 
terrorist activities similar to the Red Army Faction in 
Germany and the Weather Underground in the United 
States. Is there a path that leads from these in-fights to 
these terrorist groups? 


WA: There is a lot to say on the rise of left-wing 
terrorism — a whole book is yet to be written just 
comparing these three different countries actually. 

There had been in-fighting and name-calling 
beforehand but it did not really become violent until 
right at the end of the 60s and the beginning of the 
70s. One ofthe main causes was a showdown at the 
University of Tokyo. The campus movement atthe 
University of Tokyo is probably the most important in the 
Japanese student movement, not least because it is the 
most prestigious university in Japan and associated with 
the nation-state. It used to be called Imperial University, 
which should indicate something of its status. It 
was one of the largest movements and most violent, 
especially the showdown in 1969 when the police were 
besieging the students occupying the main campus. One 
of the groups, Kakumaru-ha, left just before the main 
showdown. Obviously this was felt as a great betrayal 
to the other students on campus. That one isolated 
incident became a powerful driving force for the in- 
fighting between Kakumaru-ha andCh kaku-ha. A 
lot ofthe disputes early on were between these two 
groups. There are different numbers, but something like 
a hundred deaths were caused by this strife continuing 
up until the 2000. It was a fight over ideology and for 
resources. Because every time a faction breaks away, 
they take control of a student council and some of 
the campus. These councils mean automatic income. 
So this was much a fight for survival. The more you 
fragment, the less money you have, the less you 
can work towards your goals in terms of producing 
newspapers and organizing people. 

Inthe background, the state was really ramping 
up pressure. This was in terms of the way they dealt 
with the radicals in court but also the way the police 
developed a powerful and effective riot police brigade. 
They could really control the people at the rallies. 
There was also the security police who were searching 
for members, raiding places, getting arrests, putting 
up wanted posters, and so on. So this pressure all 
adds to the urgency for the activists. It is one ofthe 
reasons some people considered it a fight to the death. 
Because "if you’re not with me, you’re against me” — 
that kind of mentality. 

For example, the Red Army Faction in Japan, or at 
least a section of it, merged with another left-wing group 
in the early 70s. It was a very, very different group—a 
Maoist group—and this is a very, very strange story. 

They went off to the countryside to train together and to 
“work” on their ideology. Basically what happened was 
that the United Red Army, as it was called, was not united 
at all. The leadership started to purge their members and 
they all started to kill each other. It was a horrific purge. 
They had already killed two other members, but they 
killed a dozen more in the mountains. The members who 
survived were chased by police and besieged in a villa in 
the mountains for several days. It was this big spectacle 
on live television. Everyone who was left wing or even 
liberal watched this on tenterhooks for several days, kind 
of on the side with the students—the besieged radicals— 
thinking they were the good guys. "Can they ever get 

out of this? The situation is impossible. What's going to 
happen here?” And of course they didn't get out of it; they 
were captured. 

Then after the siege was over, the purge was exposed 
to the public. It was a horrendous and traumatic 
experience and a sensational news story all at once. But 
extremely traumatic for people on the Left. It suddenly 
exposed their heroes, the most militant radicals in 
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Japan who are taking on the might of the State, as 
actually murderers. And they killed each other, rather 
than the enemy. Though it is over simplified sometimes, 
it was not only this event that played into the Left's 
disintegration into terrorism. Nonetheless this United 
Red Army purge, and the trauma from it, was very, very 
influential in affecting how students felt about politics, 
particularly far-left politics in the years to come. 


CM: You spoke a little bit about the police repression 
that led to the splintering and the disintegration of these 
Left organizations to the ultimate situation where they 
are killing each other. But what are some of the reasons 
internally that led to this? 


WA: Well, I think fundamentally it comes down to 
ideological refusal to working together. And there 
are extreme examples of that, for example, the fight 
between Chakaku-ha and Kakumaru-ha. Even though 
actually you could argue, as an outsider, they are 
basically more or less in the same zone, right? But for 
them, they are not. These two movements are incredibly 
different and not only that, there were these personal 
issues about how they abandoned and betrayed each 
other. Likewise you think that they should work with the 
Communist Party, which has seats in parliament, where 
they would have hope of effecting institutional change. 
But that was never on the cards. There was this refusal 
to institutionalize. There was a refusal to become 
part ofthe mainstream. That was perhaps a fatal flaw 
because many people in other countries, after a period 
of radical militancy, found a way to somehow negotiate 
with the mainstream institution and not completely 
abandon their politics. 

I struggle to describe this sometimes, but it was 
almost a religious zeal and commitment to staying 
true to the cause. If you wavered, like aCommunist in 
the 50s, you were betraying the people. It became very 
difficult for groups to work together in that respect. In 
the 60s there were some examples where the student 
councils, different factions, and activists did unite for 
specific causes, such as to protest the docking of a U.S. 
submarine or to prevent the prime minister from leaving 
the country to travel to America. But that became much 
harder and harder as the 70s wore on, driven by a very 
personal sense of betrayal. 


CM: How would you say the legacy ofthe New Left in 
Japan speaks to generations of leftist activists and 

historians today? You mention that it was a traumatic 
experience for a lot. Is that trauma still palpably felt? 


WA: | think a lot of people look to, for example, the 
1960 Anpo security treaty movement as positive, which 
is problematic in its own right. They often hold it up 
as some sort of aspirational movement that social 
movements today should somehow try to emulate. The 
late 60s though, tends to be remembered in a hazy way. 
Lots of different movements, lots of different events, 
lots of different riots, and they all get bundled together. 
People remember this history through pop culture 
now, as a series of sensational events. This is not 
healthy and certainly not conducive towards really 
understanding what happened and what can be learned 
from it. It is 50 years now and there has obviously been a 
fair bit of historical distance. You see a resurgence in not 
just left-wing youth movements, but also some people 
who are happy to engage in a subculture of Japanese 
geeks obsessed with the New Left. They seem to obsess 
about trying to find information and drawing pictures 
and sharing them online. That is an extreme minority, 
for sure, but for me it is also an interesting sign that 
things have gotten so far from the trauma of the 70s. 
One of the groups that was often talked about as 
the savior of student politics in Japan was SEALDSs, a 
centralist liberal organization that emerged in 2015 to 
protest the state security bills that were being forced 
through the parliament by Shinzo Abe’s government. 
SEALDs was one of the most prominent groups 
protesting outside of the National Diet at that time. For 
example, I have seen an interview with former members 
where they talked about how they do not like the word 
“left wing.” They would not call themselves left wing, 
and that is not necessarily because they do not like the 
ideology of the Left; it is just the word itself for them 
that is tainted. They prefer the word “liberal,” which 
they pronounce as riberaru, a coined word from English. 
That shows we still have quite some way to go before 
we can really deal with the legacy of 68 and the years 
afterwards as a positive or negative influence. The 
moment is still very much opaque to us. 


CM: So are you saying that the contemporary Left 
doesn't really take the history of this radical segment 
ofthe New Left very seriously, or is that they have just 
been segmented off? 


WA: Yes, | think “segmented” is a nice way of putting 

it. People take the radicals seriously for bad and good 
reasons. Maybe as a threat, perhaps originally it was a 
violent threat, but they take it seriously as people know 
how serious the radicals are. But nonetheless, people 
see the radical movements as completely isolated now, 
on the whole. 


CM: This may be too broad of a question, but what do 
you think the international Left in general can learn 
about the specific history of the Left in Japan? Is there 
anything that could inform the wider left for future 
generations? 


WA: | think they could learn plenty. Don't obsess about 
the same issue for decades. There has to be a point 
where you have to move on. You will have to accept that 
you're not going to get the Emperor to resign as head of 
state, you're not going to get the national railways to be 
renationalized just by holding small strikes in one city 
outside Tokyo. You have to figure out a way of preserving 
your ideology without necessarily obsessing with these 
unrealistic aspirations, even though it is also obviously 
incredibly admirable that they can remain committed to 
these ideals. You have to look towards something that 
is actually tenable. Be careful about where dogma and 
ideology descend into something that is much more 
frightening and inhumane. | P 
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guilty of elitism, and the vanguard tendency slides easily 
into authoritarian leadership. To overcome this problem, 
concepts of a vanguard must take from the best of both 
inflections and generate a whole different vanguard 
approach. This new vanguard embraces the masses’ 
spontaneity and creativity and tries to highlight the 
commonalities between different groups, particularly in 
everyday life. In order for this vanguard to remain non- 
elite, notions of possessing the “correct” consciousness 
need to be dislodged. All of us are a part ofthe social 
landscape, we are all vulnerable to the disorientations 
of capitalist creative destruction. Our connections to one 
another will be revealed most through engaging in mass 
action; our consciousness will not be prior to mass 
knowledge but will flow from it. Thus, the new vanqguard 
will be shaped by the masses as much as it contributes 
to mass consciousness. 

Leadership and oppression are shaped dialectically. 
Root sources of oppressions provide the basis for 
developing capable leadership strategies toward 
liberation. Iris Marion Young, as noted above, proposes 
five forms of oppression, including exploitation, 
powerlessness, cultural imperialism, marginalization, 
and violence. | propose adding a sixth form of oppression 
for developing leadership praxis which can avoid the 
pitfalls of elitist vanguardism, that of alienation. 

Described by Marx, alienation is a process whereby 
“man [sic] [the worker] no longer feels himself to be 
freely active in any but his animal functions — eating, 
drinking, procreating, or at most in his dwelling and in 
dressing-up,” so that "what is animal becomes human 
and what is human becomes animal.”'* Capitalism 
is oppressive beyond the rich getting richer at the 
majority's expense. According to Marx (and many 
social critics), capitalism degrades humans through 
fixing value to “production” (itself aterm related 
to capital accumulation] and not to their creative 
capacities or connections to one another. Alienation, 
then, is the process of turning human subjects into 
isolated human objects. 

Marx believed that one’s individual sense of dignity 
can only be found in one's connection and belonging 
to a broader group. This is not some vague appeal 
for conformity or a denunciation of the individual, 
but a philosophy which understands that there is no 
individual without society, as well as that society is 
strongest when the individual is allowed to thrive. 

He frequently voiced outrage over capitalism’s 
penchant for dehumanization because his philosophy 
of revolution viewed communism as a potential state 
of movement wherein one "strives not to remain 
something [they] have become, but is in the absolute 
movement of becoming”'’ and becoming with one 
another. As Marx thought of humankind as a universal 
subject, what he seeks to make clear for us today is 
that there exists a basic humanity — ahumanness — 
to everyone on the planet. 

To shatter alienation, as the sixth form of 
oppression’s tangled knot, the task for leadership is to 
map our interconnections in everyday life. Oppression 
is analytically complex, but on a simple yet deeply 
important level, oppression stems from the inability to 
recognize people as human and inherently valuable. By 
humanizing the so-called “other,” one discovers one's 
own humanity. Solidarity, in essence, is a bond drawn by 
empathy and shared commitment to dignity. Such bonds 
are made, on many levels, by sharing the stories of 
where we have come from, what we have experienced, 
and how we are connected by such stories. A vanguard, 
in this sense, does the job of articulating a party as 
“a vehicle for maintaining a specific gap of desire.”"® 
Collective desire does not erase differences, but turns 
differences into strengths. 

Jodi Dean believes our desire is for collectivity — a 
connected community which values the contributions of 
each group. Such a collectivity expresses an antagonism 
toward the parasitism of the ruling class. Intrinsic to 
this vanguard project are contestations over constructs 
of value. "Capitalism not only creates the conditions 
for precarious labor,” explains Harsha Walia, "it also 
defines what can even be characterized as labor."" 
Under capitalist regimes, production is exclusively 
quantifiable. Only what can be measured and held is 
considered valuable. 

Delimiting value to such a restricted sense 
perpetuates processes of alienation. Every group 
devolves into an absolute individual, out only for 
themselves and no others. Writes Harsha Walia, 

“each of us plays such an atomized role in the global 
economy — like cogs in a wheel — that our social 
relations come to mimic that atomization.” Acommon 
project for dignity and humanization arises in a 
vanguard fixed to spreading desire and sharing stories 
of being alienated. "What will free us is the collective 
and public recognition,” writes Harsha Walia, "of all 
bodies, all abilities, all genders, all experiences, and all 
expressions as inherently valuable, and by virtue of their 
very existence, as distinctly human."? 

Stories for reshaping value as the things which make 
us fundamentally human pose the need for a different 
vanguard. It is one not deliberatively instructive but 
suggestive of where our common projects align and 
how we can each contribute. Yet, the question of a 
“revolutionary agent” still hangs in the air. To push 
beyond such questions, we must dismiss the notion of 
oppression as being rooted in society’s center. 

No single center of oppression exists. Capitalist 
totality is composed of multiple nodal centers. As such, 
there will not be a lone vanguard “frontal assault” but a 
collection of assaults from multiple angles. Extending 
this further, there can be no single “revolutionary 
agent.” Instead, every one ofthe oppressed can become 
a revolutionary agent. John Holloway calls this a project 
of non-identity, which does not imply flattening out 
differences between groups or imposing conformity 
for a “greater good.” Non-identity is a change in the 
grammar of revolution. The question "who is the 
revolutionary agent?” becomes "how can we imagine 
everyone, any ordinary person, as a revolutionary 
agent?” This means "going out to the streets...and trying 
to see the rebellion inside people.”?' Deepening this 
grammar requires reformulating a singular vanguard to 
the plural vanguardls). 

In practice, these vanguards might look similar to a 
scenario imagined by John Brown Childs. He begins in 


a dense forest, where multiple groups are navigating 
the forest from different starting positions. "They have 
no knowledge of each other,” he writes, “Each group 
believes itself to be isolated."?? Cutting through the 
thickness of the forest, they eventually begin hearing 
each other's voices. "Even before they can actually see 
one another,” imagines Childs, "they call out greetings 
and stories of their struggle. Directions are exchanged. 
Progress is reported.” Eventually, the groups reach 
each other. Along the journey, their various pathways 
have connected and created a mass clearing in the 
forest, allowing the groups to see each other face-to- 
face. Explains Childs, “This direction did not lead them 
to an already established place, a fabled El Dorado ... 
rather, as they drew closer they created the place and 
the moment of clearing.”* 

Childs calls this a process of correspondence. 
Correspondence takes account of distinct social 
histories and experiences and communicates 
these differences with the intention of locating how 
each converges with one another. Once identified, 
the convergences can point to a future where we 
understand our connections. Correspondence requires 
a commitment to believing that “everyone has the 
capacity for conscious analysis and the envisioning of a 
better world.” Elites, or asmall sect of avant-gardes, 
will not shape such stories of correspondence. They 
will take shape through the collective movement of 
the masses. Vanguards will not act as a directorate (or 
group above the fray]. They will be the organic force of 
movement propelled by stories. 

Movement has always been a key feature of 
vanguardist ideas, as Jodi Dean points out: "Marx 
and Engels link socialism not simply to the identity 
of the working class. They link it to working-class 
movement.” She argues we should embrace desires 
for collectivity, which require the Left to "turn to 
the process of movement, recognizing the people 
as the subject of that movement."”?”’ The people, in 
turn, emerge as a crowd which gives itself definition 
through movement. This movement is one which is 
communicated, where crowds form to signal their desire 
for collectivity. They signal these desires by raising 
their voices, chanting, singing, arguing, mic-checking, 
speechifying and more. Stories become connected in 
the process of moving together as a crowd with multiple 
voices and points of reference, allowing for an eventual 
shared politics to take shape. 

Dean claims, “The crowd doesn't have a politics,” 
but that rather the “event” of a crowd provides "the 
opportunity for a politics.”?® She concludes that since 
the crowd has no politics yet, and therefore no history, 
reviving the communist party is necessary. “The party 
does not represent the people as a collective subject,” 
she writes, “The party responds to this subject... 

It gives the crowd a history.”?? The need for a party, 

in essence, boils down to the need for acommon 
language. "When local and issue politics are connected 
viaa common name,” writes Dean, “successes in 

one area advance the struggle as a whole.” But | 
disagree with Dean on these points. The crowd does 
have a history, always, and its history is important. To 
imagine otherwise neglects understanding that "the 
social world is an accumulation of history.”®' Further, 
this common language need not be under the label 
of acommunist party; we will discover the language 
through our movement. 

Stories, though, can be told from the lens of hate. 
An obvious conflict arises from stories told by white 
supremacist groups against those of antiracist 
movements like Black Lives Matter. Political clarity over 
the prevailing circumstances is needed. Yamahtta Taylor 
writes, "We live in a thoroughly racist society, so it 
should not be surprising that people have racist ideas.” 
The more important question, she writes, “is under what 
circumstances those ideas can change.” Identifying the 
basis for change, Yamahtta Taylor reports, "There is 
a clash between the prevailing ideology in society and 
people’s lived experience... Whether or not a group of 
workers has reactionary, mixed, or even revolutionary 
consciousness does not change its objective status as 
exploited and oppressed labor.””? 

The same holds true for every oppressed group. 
Consciousness does not alter oppression'’s objective 
conditions, whether it is in the form of marginalization, 
violence, powerlessness, cultural imperialism, or 
alienation. The task for vanguards is to locate the 
spaces where solidarity can be fostered through the 
sharing of stories. Spaces can be organizational spaces, 
public spaces, counter-cultural spaces, or anywhere we 
can communicate desires for collectivity. Highlighting 
the importance of space, John Holloway writes, "We 
have to build forms of organization that allow people 
to articulate their dignities, that encourage people to 
speak, that encourage people to explain their worries, 
that encourage people to talk about their concerns, that 
encourage people to draw out their dignity.”? 

Holloway encourages pushing passed the false 
duality between class and identity, suggesting our 
human worth is vastly more rich and abundant than 
these categories. "We don't fit into any boxes, and we 
don't fit into any identities,” writes Holloway, "Our 
politics...is inevitably an anti-identitarian politics.” This 
is a politics which threads class and identity together, 
because "if we don’t recognise how we spill over from 
our own identities, then...our language becomes too 
easily integrated, it becomes...reactionary.”* 

Someone once remarked that the United States, 
and the world at large, does not have as much a 
division between left and right as it does between 
top and bottom. Highlighting stories which expose 
shared grievances against the top provide the basis 
for recognizing our struggles as connected. Vanguards 
become ones which do not strictly lead but map the 
locations for groups to enter a shared project of 
liberation. In order to conduct such a project, we must 
claim spaces which bring together disparate groups. 
Occupy Wall Street offered insights for this type of 
experiment. The occupation of public spaces allowed 
the public to challenge representative democracy and 
the ruling class expressed as the "1%." Occupation also 
allowed for a broader appellation of people to locate 
visible entry points for engaging in the exchange of 
stories. Vanguards, then, capture spaces that create 
entry points for the masses to share their stories, 
desires, histories, and visions of a better society. 

For vanguards, "holding a space for an indeterminate 


amount of time allowls] for a more durable politics 
to emerge.”® Such a politics will do best when it 
goes beyond holding a space and sharing stories of 
grievances. This politics will grow with attempts at 
sketching a world without alienation (a vision of open 
utopia], which unleashes the power of our deepest 
desires for a better future. The Zapatistas carry with 
them two expressions in line with this view: "walking we 
ask questions” — to make a "world where many worlds 
fit.” These vanguards must insist on the dismantling of 
capitalism, uprooting of white supremacy, smashing of 
patriarchy, and quashing of all efforts which dehumanize 
on the basis of abilities and sexuality. Those that propose 
centering the voices of the most impacted by oppression 
are correct — these voices need to be centered, as they 
will harbor the most intimate understanding of their 
group desire and approach to an expansive community 
void of alienation. This does not mean being at the 
center, but bringing multiple centers together. 

As a way of beginning, we would do well to begin 
seeing the rebellion, as Holloway says, in each and 
every one of us perfectly ordinary people. | P 
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The revolution marooned: 
Cuba and the Left 


Ethan Linehan 


ON DECEMBER 20" 2018, | spent eight hours touring 
the Cuban capital city Havana before being forced to 
evacuate by indiscriminate 15-foot high waves. My brief 
visit to see family coincided with preparations for the 
50'" anniversary ofthe Cuban Revolution [New Year’s 
Day 2019), which prompted me as an aspiring Marxist 
to take my own perspective on Cuba seriousliy. It is 
my hope that this reflection, comprising a melange of 
history and anecdote, will serve the socialist with the 
patience for a critical perspective in the 21° century. 
There is no time like the present for the Left to 
reconsider the Cuban Question. 


The Yoke of Spain 


Claimed for Spain in 1492 by the Left's favorite 
bogeyman Christopher Columbus, the 750-mile island 
became the gateway to the riches of the New World. 
Cuba has been the jewel of the Caribbean for centuries, 
a destination for anyone with an eye for goods and 
treasures plundered from mainland South America or a 
taste for Cuba'’s trinity of precious resources: tobacco, 
coffee, and sugarcane. 

Following the Haitian Revolution (1791-1804), which 
took from Caribbean commerce its most lucrative 
sugarcane producer, Cuba entered the world sugar 
trade by exploiting a hole in the market and African 
slave labor. Spanish-held Cuba’s richest trading partner 
in sugar was the United States. The end of the American 
Civil War in 1865 and the abolition of slavery in the 
U.S. shook Cuban society. Cuban slaves working the 
sugarcane fields looked with hope; their owners looked 
with fear. It was a white plantation owner that struck 
the first blow in favor of the emancipatory promise of 
wage labor in 1868. Carlos Manuel de Cespedes freed 
his slaves, called on all Cubans to revolt from Spain, 
and began the Ten Years’ War, culminating in a peace 
treaty with Spain granting reluctant and half-measure 
reforms, while Cuba remained a colony with slavery. 

Thousands of Cuban rebels went underground, 
chief among them the poet Jose Marti. Marti raised 
money among the Cuban exiles in the U.S. and shipped 
weapons to Cuba in secret. When the War for Cuban 
Independence began in 1895, Marti died in the very 
first battle, but not before his poetry and his speeches 
roused the Cuban people to fight for their freedom. The 
war was a humanitarian disaster. Spanish generals 
sent peasants on forced marches, exterminated any 
resistance, and opened some of the first concentration 
camps. The Cubans’ last chance was to make overtures 
for intervention to their powerful neighbor 90 miles to 
the north. 


The Yoke of America 


The American yellow press made international scandal 
of “the butchers of Cuba” to prepare the public mood for 
military intervention. Meanwhile, a show of force was 
sent to Havana’s harbor, ostensibly to protect American 
commercial interests. You may remember from your 
middle school textbooks the sinking of the USS Maine 
in 1898, leading to the declaration of (and ultimately the 
end of) the war within the year. 

In exchange for ending U.S. military occupation, 
the U.S. government demanded serious promissory 
measures. While Cuba finally realized its long- 
anticipated political Independence, American capital 
had seized upon much of Cuba’s economy following 
the peace. As Cuba drafted its constitution in 1901, 
American politicians forced in the Platt Amendment, 
quaranteeing the U.S. could militarily intervene if their 
interests were ever threatened by a free Cuba.' 

Without Spanish taxes and with American investment, 
Cuba’s economy boomed. 80 percent of Cuba’s 
exports and nearly everyone'’s livelihood were tied to 
the sugarcane fields. With the lost lives in the War, 
the Cuban labor force experienced a shortage and 
so welcomed hundreds of thousands of immigrants 
from China, Catholics running from Germany, and 
unemployed Spaniards.? The available wage labor in 
Cuba was an opportunity to be free, to become self- 
made. But Cubans still worried about U.S. domination, 
especially after the U.S. sent troops to dismiss the 
elected government in 1906 and appointed an American 
governor, who then gave lucrative contracts to American 
investors in the sugar and railroad industries. Complicit 
in this was the Cuban bourgeoisie, who partnered 
with the American businessmen. U.S. capital provided 
railways, telegraph lines, schools, stores, factories 
— things that Cuba did not have. The rapidly growing 
Cuban working class felt that their freedom was in 
crisis, and some fomented resentment around the 
imperialism that hung like the sword of Damocles over 
the Cubans’ heads. 

Until now, Cuban sugarcane ruled the global market, 
but it had to compete with sugar beet production in 
Germany and Russia. Everything changed with World 
War |. Markets even larger than those of French Haiti 
opened up for Cuba amidst the turmoil of WWI. Prices 
of sugar increased ninefold. From the richest owners 
to the poorest workers, the whole island profited from 
the war in Europe. But when the war ended in 1918 
and trade routes reopened, Cuba had a surplus it could 
never hope to sell and an economic collapse without any 
government willing to aid. 

While Cuba still depended on the U.S. economically, 
the reverse was no longer true; America was finding 
sugar elsewhere. The threat that most worried U.S. 
interests was the Russian Revolution of 1917. With 
armies of desperate unemployed, Cuba seemed a 
fertile ground for socialism. Cuban radicals sent 
representatives to the founding congress of the Third 
International in 1919 while more moderate political 
leaders at home prepared for a future beyond its 
monocultural dependence on sugar. Gerardo Machado, 
a war hero elected president in 1924, promised to free 
Cuba from both the U.S. and from sugar. He promised 


alternatives to American control over infrastructure by 
providing "water, roads, and schools” through public 
jobs, and that the U.S. would be made to renounce the 
Platt Amendment under pressure of Cuban tariffs. 
Machado was immediately popular, having transformed 
Cuba into the most modern Hispanic nation and the 
envy of development everywhere. 

But in 1929 the U.S. stock market crashed. Panic 
caused by the Great Depression forced Machado to 
restore law and order via paramilitary forces, raise taxes 
to pay back American loans, and to cut employment 
dramatically. Thousands of Cubans took to the streets 
calling Machado’s regime "tropical fascism”; several 
died and hundreds were arrested. In 1933, a portion of 
the army sided with the rebels. Machado fled, rebels 
stormed the governmental palace, and most of Cuba felt 
they had won a victory despite the military remaining 
in charge. That same year, an officer named Fulgencio 
Batista called for colored troops to arrest their white 
superiors and declared himself Chief of Staff ofthe 
military. He also appointed a favorite of the student 
protestors, Ramön Grau, as president. Together, Grau 
and Batista undertook a program of reforms intended to 
weaken American influence. Within one hundred days, 
Cuba had women'’s suffrage, labor protections, and 
limits to the working day. American capital remained 
worried that socialism would find an audience in Cuba 
during the Revolution of 1933. 

Batista portrayed himself as a son of the people. 
Having native Cuban blood and being from the Eastern 
(rural] half of the island brought him favor with the 
peasants. He knew to ingratiate himself with the 
working class by appointing Grau. And he appealed to 
the U.S. as a man of law and order, above politics, who 
could control the contending forces of society. Following 
the new labor laws, the U.S. demanded that Batista 
oust Grau: in 1934 after only four months on the job, 
Batista did, with the aid of the communists nonetheless, 
annulling most of the reforms and appointing a series 
of more conservative presidents. Batista gradually 
reintroduced all of those reforms and more, including 
health care reforms, land redistribution, and the ethnic 
diversification of the military and police. In 1934, a 
new treaty from Batista removed from the Cuban 
Constitution America's right to intervene in Cuban 
affairs vis a vis the Platt Amendment. Batista won 
the presidency in 1940 by the votes of conservatives, 
liberals, and socialists, by guaranteeing a new 
Constitution and to fight fascism in Europe. 

Batista retired in 1944 to Miami and was succeeded 
by Grau, who did little to stem the tide of unwanted 
American mafia flooding into Cuba.? As the rich got 
richer, the Cuban poor grew in number and in unrest. 
Nine percent of the entire country was unemployed. 

In 1952 Fulgencio Batista returned to Cuba to run for 
president, funded by the millions received for turning 

a blind eye to the mafia. As the Cold War developed, 
Batista chose the U.S. and suppressed all his former 
socialist allies as “Soviet spies,” losing their support 
in the process. Rather than lose the election, Batista 
launched another military coup, bloodless and without 
protest because of the dissatisfaction with the previous 
government. 
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Two buildings in Havana. Camilo Cienfuegos (left) and Che Guevara (right) 


Universities — usually hotbeds of dissent against the 
government — produced young political activists like 
Fidel Castro. In 1947 Castro put on hold his law studies 
to train with armed groups fighting failed revolutions 
inthe Dominican Republic and Columbia. He returned 
to a Batista-run Cuban police state that repressed 
all dissent through arbitrary arrests, torture, and 
assassinations. In 1953, Castro together with a small 
group of armed students stormed army barracks and 
were defeated. In exile in 1955, Castro met Ernesto 
“Che” Guevara. The two returned to Cuba with a few 
dozen men and aid from the American CIA to fight a 
querilla war in the Sierra Maestra Mountains. Following 
a failed assassination attempt, Batista’s unpopularity 
was manifest. The U.S. put an embargo on the island, 
and in response, Batista nationalized U.S. oil refineries 
and other U.S. properties. Finally, Castro’s band of 
rebels forced Batista to flee in 1959. 

Castro drew his support primarily from the petty 
bourgeois elements [mostly peasants) demanding 
land reform. Castro amassed support from a motley 
crew of liberals, socialists, and conservatives. His 
early intentions were vague and broad and (as Castro 
admitted in the spring of '61) were nothing like the 
“Marxism-Leninism” that he later professed. His 
closest comrades said that Castro was pushed into 
the arms of the USSR to survive a U.S. invasion. The 
first declarations of socialism came years after the 
Revolution of 1959. As the Spartacist League quipped 
about Cuba in the '60s: "[Wle are still confronted 
with a very queer animal — a workers’ and farmers’ 
government” in which there are no workers or farmers 
and no representatives of independent workers’ or 


farmers’ parties!"* 

The Cuban left was without a class-conscious and 
combative proletariat that could polarize the petty- 
bourgeois militants, drawing some to the workers’ 
side and repelling others back into the arms of the 
bourgeoisie. The Socialist Group of Havana formed 
in 1905; they split over the direction of the Russian 
Revolution in 1917. The Communist Party of Cuba was 
founded in 1925 by Moscow-trained members of the 
Third International (Comintern). For three decades it 
adhered to the Stalinist line while also collaborating 
with Batista, its members even being rewarded with 
government positions. 

The Castroite Revolution happened through a popular, 
patriotic upsurge of undifferentiated Cuban masses. 
Throughout, the working class failed to challenge for 
power more than once. The Castro regime displays 
the indeterminacy of Bonapartist politics,’ the tension 
of either the potential to regenerate and consolidate a 
capitalist state or for a section of that regime to seize 
power solely for the working class. This was Karl Marx’s 
lesson from the failure of the revolutions of 1848: that 
the proletariat is the vanguard of the battle for society. 
The political independence of the working class is 
paramount to achieving socialism.° Inthe absence of 
independent working class leadership, class struggle 
is abandoned in favor of sating the discontents of 
other contending classes (e.g. peasants, petty and 
big bourgeoisie, etc.). The defeat of the working class 
portends the common ruin of all classes. 

Tragically, an organized working class never even 
existed in Cuba to be defeated. Castro, not unlike 
Batista and Grau, suffered the historical burden of self- 
preservation; Cuba now tails the larger capitalist world 
all because the Cuban proletariat never seized the task 
set for it: the direct intervention into society on behalf 
of the whole working class. The existence of a mass 
socialist organization never manifested — a failure from 
which we all still suffer. 

Cuba has a 500-year history of untapped potential 
and unfulfilled promises. Pick your preferred jumping- 
off point for when any hopes of an emancipatory Left 
died. Was it when the bourgeois radicalism of wage 
labor failed with Cespedes’ rebellion? Was it when 
Marti's internationalism and his hopes for a Latin 
American republic died with him on the battlefield?” 
Was it when the Left capitulated time and time again to 
Batista and Grau'’s pacifying reforms? There were many 
chances for the Left well before Castro took power. The 
seeds of everything Castro did were sown much earlier 
by other Bonapartist leaders. Modernization, land 
redistribution, national Independence — these reforms 
are most certainly not socialist tasks. Why is Castro’s 
“radicalism” even a subject of speculation on the Left 
when he is indistinguishable in deed from the people he 
displaced? It should go without saying that Castroism 
is necessary in some sense and cannot be blamed for 
Cuba's situation. But hope should remain for the self- 
critical leftist that the historical need Castroism meets 
could be met in alternative ways. 

Many in the New Left looked to the Cuban Revolution 
as a world-historic event, even going as far as 
pronouncing the ersatz “"Marxism” a development upon 
orthodoxy. But Cuba was merely one more domino to 
fall in the chain of national liberation movements that 
proliferated following the failure of international socialism 
in 1917. "Decolonization,” “anti-imperialism,” "self- 
determination”: throw your favorite dart from the Left's 
cornucopia of counterrevolution, and you are bound to 
hit an example of history repeating itself. The defeat of 
the working class in 1848 left the reactionary elements 
to deal with the same problems but with less adequacy; 
so too did the defeat of 1917. The 20'* century is the 
century of petty bourgeois and peasant bases of support 
masquerading as socialist. Cuba is just one interesting 
case study for the decline of the Left in the 20‘ century. 


The Yoke of the Left 


Cuba'’s freedom still suffers from the diminished 
expectations and lowered imaginative horizons that 
plague the Left. The state motto is "homeland or death, 
we shall overcome,” betraying a strong nationalism. It 
also betrays a real opportunism and a denial of reality, 
as if the struggle continues, as if the revolution is on- 
going, as if Cuba would be socialist tomorrow if not 

for those pesky capitalists. The Left's perspective on 
Cuban Communism, or "sugarcane Stalinism,”® strikes 
a woeful resemblance to the Left’s perspective on the 
original. Cuban Communists, like their Cold War ally, 
are the organizers of defeat. The leaders must strike the 
best deal in order to protect their racket [because they 
can never really push the revolution forward], and in this 
regard they have done well. Even under the crushing 
weight ofthe U.S. embargo, Cuban healthcare and 
education are world famous. 

But as the Left lines up to praise these 
“accomplishments” in a hurry to worship the god of 
the established fact, they lose sight of their pacifying 
effect. Even now these “revolutionary gains”’ are being 
questioned and/or annulled via constitutional reforms 
and public opinion shifts. The reverence surrounding 
1959 is fading; the 50" anniversary passed without 
pomp or circumstance. With trepidation, and to preempt 
the pessimists of the Left who can only find salvation 
in the Third World, I echo again the Spartacists in the 
"60s: “Certainly the massive enthusing over Fidel Castro 
by those with pretensions to revolutionary Marxism 
has been today largely dispelled, or more generally, 
displaced. But the explanations, rationalizations and 
substitutes of all the centrist, revisionist and reformist 
currents have been no improvement.”!" 

Cuba is changing. The myth that Cubans have 
apotheosized Castro and Che is just that; MAGA hats and 
#1mWithHer bumper stickers in America outnumber 
any Cuban leader icons by a wide margin. Only the 
government buildings and the occasional street art 
piece venerate old revolutionary names and faces. Polls 
show — and my personal experiences confirm — that 
absent of any real faith in a socialist future, Cubans 
want American investment to return. They want their 
infrastructure rebuilt and the commercial goods to 
splash like waves onto their beaches, and they will 
sell you allthe cigars, rum, and coffee that it takes for 
tourists to pump money into their desperate hands. What 
leftist among us could turn down a Che t-shirt for sale? 

Today on the Left there remains the impulse to 
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declare Cuba to be one thing or another e.g. "actually- 
existing socialism,” a "degenerated workers’ state,” 
“bureaucratic collectivism,” etc. rather than what it 
is — an open-ended question. The orthodox Trotskyist 
position of the Spartacist League reminds us that 
“we make no contribution to Marxist theory orto an 
understanding of the Cuban Revolution if we start from 
the idea that before we can support a revolution we must 
baptize it “proletarian,” or if we are looking for non- 
working class shortcuts to socialist revolution. Above 
all must we abjure the tendency to think in abstract 
categories, to seek before all else for a tidy ideological 
pigeonhole into which to cram an unruly reality.”"' 

| know you want to ask “What is Cuba?” Is ita 
workers’ state or is it not? This question side-steps the 
task. The affirmative renders action unnecessary; the 
negative renders it impossible. Rather, Cuba is both and 
neither. The situation displays multiple potentialities. 
The task remains for the Left to actualize the desired 
reality. It is too early to answer in terms of finished 
categories, for the nature of the Cuban Revolution 
cannot be decided by theory alone. 


What is to be done? 


Domestically, a profound political change in the 

form of workers’ control is necessary. This is only 
possible through the formation of a disciplined party 
representative of the whole working class i.e. the 
international working class. The present administrative 
apparatus in Cuba must be replaced with peoples’ 
institutions. The petty-bourgeois and big-bourgeois 
elements in Cuba must be made to step aside for the 
vanguard of world history. 

But the Cuban Question will be answered outside 
of Cuba. The Cuban “solution” of Castroism was 
imported by other Latin American countries for even 
less revolutionary, more disastrous results in the 20% 
century, so doubly necessary will it be to export a 
genuine internationalist socialism to Latin America in 
the 21° century. Cuba’s fate is bound up with that ofthe 
world revolution, and the entire continent is a few paces 
behind the starting line. 

Owing to domination by American capitalism, Cuba 
is a drop in the Atlantic Ocean. Cubans, even with the 
proper revolutionary will, could not shake capitalism 
before or now. International revolution failed Cuba; we 
must never let it fail again. In all sincerity, Comrades 
Castro and Che must be redeemed. Cuba is equally 
naively and optimistically viewed as a long transitional 
state, despite their own contestations to have arrived 
after the “Triumphant Revolution.”'? Are they holding 
out, waiting for reinforcements? Then by all means it is 
time to incorporate them into a global socialist order, to 
be able to say no more that the revolution has stalled or 
been marooned. 

If we say that the final sentence as to the Cuban 
Revolution will be passed on the world-historical scale, 
this is not to counsel passivity to the Cuban left. There 
is still room for progress toward the establishment 
of an authentic workers’ democracy through the 
organization of the Cuban masses. But our comrades 
in the Caribbean cannot become free on their own.[13] 
Internationally, there is no Left in existence capable of 
thwarting U.S. imperialism with anything beyond empty 
phrases. Therefore, the task most pressing for Cuba 
generalizes to the United States. Our responsibility is at 
all times to discuss the situation clearly and critically, 
and without any fetishism. We must criticize openly 
and frankly the mistakes and inadequacies of that 
leadership that prevents the revolution from spreading 
hemispherically. Ultimately the problem plaguing Cuba 
is a problem shared the world over: lack of a mass 
socialist party guided by genuine Marxist leadership. 

The salience Marx retains for the 21° century must 
be his ruthless criticism of the socialist movement itself 
and the higher consciousness attained thereby. If Cuba 
still matters for the Left today, then it is because 1848 
still matters. We must discover what tasks the Left 
has cast aside, return to them, and this time master 
them. The way forward begins by acknowledging how 
backwards we are. The precondition for progress in 
the Revolution is first admitting the deep regress 
wrought in the name of the Revolution. The time is 
now for the Left to sober up from the Cuban rum it 
has thrown back. Only the Left’s best mutineers can 
leave the counterrevolution behind to roast in the hot 
Caribbean sun while they set sail to join their comrades 
in pursuing a socialist future. One day the Left will take 
up Marx’s old slogan of the revolution in permanence to 
make good on Che Guevara’s oft-quoted call to arms: 
“jHasta la victoria siempre!” ("Until victory, always!”) | P 


1 All eight stipulations were accepted despite protest, with one 
allowing for military bases. Between Guantanamo Bay and the 
Panama Canal, the U.S. controlled all shipping between the 
Atlantic and the Pacific. 

2 Angel Castro, Fidel and Raul's father, was one such immigrant 
from Spain. He made his riches working as a manager for an 
American plantation in Cuba. 
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